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A MUSKWAKI BOWL 
W J MCGEE 

A considerable part of the Muskwaki (Red Fox ; more com- 
monly called Fox, or Sac and Fox) tribe are now settled on a 
tract of some 3,000 acres of land purchased piecemeal from white 
settlers along Iowa river, in Tama county, Iowa. The tribesmen 
are highly conservative, and continue to occupy wigwams made 
of poles covered with rush matting during the winter, and pole- 
frame houses of aboriginal type during the summer, though the 
latter are now walled and roofed with pine boards in lieu of bark 
as in the olden time, since the supply of bark is practically ex- 
hausted ; while they commonly wear togas and moccasins of 
aboriginal type, so far as their meager means permit, though 
woven fabrics and inferior leather take the place of the peltries 
and dressed buckskin utilized by their ancestors ; and although 
carpet warp and the white man's dyes are often used in fabricat- 
ing the bulrush matting used for beds, the elder women retain 
their old-time skill in making cords of bast and wild hemp, and 
these are still employed on occasion. The tribal conservatism is 
expressed incidentally in the dog feasts, which are still common, 
and in the primitive agricultural methods used today in plant- 
ing and protecting and gathering the aboriginal corn and beans, 
which are kept distinct from the varieties cultivated by their 
white neighbors. The same conservatism is expressed by the 
form and material of utensils, and sometimes by the utensils 
themselves, which may be heirlooms descended through two, 
three, or more generations. 

The small wooden bowl or noggin illustrated herewith is one 
of the heirlooms preserved in a Muskwaki family for three genera- 
tions. Its form is significant as a heritage handed down from 
the time of the beaver-tooth knife, whereby cups and dishes of 
graceful curves were carved in imitation of the coastwise shell- 
cup by different Algonquian tribes ; for the Muskwaki, like the 
Abnaki and other groups, long retained the beaver-tooth knife, 
and long afterward clung to the curved knife of metal set in a 
wooden handle, like its prototype of tooth, and used by drawing 
toward the body with the blade downward and the flattened 
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handle guided by the thumb above, after the manner of the Japa- 
nese fisherman's knife. A few of the curved cutting implements 
remain among the Muskwaki, though those made from the beaver 
tooth have disappeared. The form of this vessel is of interest, 
too, as conforming to a type much imitated in pottery and often 
found in the mounds — it is an archaic type, at once representing 
an inchoate industrial device and a model long imitated and 
perpetuated among the woodland tribes of the eastern half of the 
continent, and sometimes carried well out on the plains. 

The specimen and its history were obtained together in April, 
1897. A tender for purchase from the wrinkled crone (elder- 




Fig. 1— A Muskwaki Bowl 

woman of the family of Ka-ki-ka-ke-nuk, or Climbing Bear) in 
whose possession it was held, occasioned excitement and ani- 
mated conferences between various members of the family, and 
subsequently with neighboring families of the Bear gens, 1 and it 
was only after prolonged consultation among the elder- women 
and a shaman that the tender was accepted. The burden of the 
discussion was duly communicated by the interpreter and 
yielded the following history : Before the tribe crossed the Mis- 
sissippi, and while they were on the warpath against the Sioux, 
the grandmother of the present custodian had as spouse a vig- 
orous and ambitious subchief, who desired to become the lead- 

i In social organization the Muskwaki are in transition from the maternal form to 
the paternal, though rather beyond the critical point ; for as Chief Push-i-ta'-ni-ke ex- 
plains : "When a couple are married and ihe first child is born, the father has the 
right to name it, but if it dies the mother takes the right." 
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ing warrior of his group. Fired with this idea, he frequently 
scoured the vicinity of the camp in search of spying marauders. 
On one of his scouts he surprised two Sioux warriors, and, boldly 
attacking them, succeeded in killing both with little injury to 

himself. Returning with the scalps, 
he found his squaw engaged in carv- 
ing a bowl from a maple knot with 
her curved knife, and recounted his 
exploit in half a dozen words and 
gestures. In commemoration of the 
event and in thanksgiving to the 
Powers, she at once dedicated the 
roughed-out utensil to her warrior 
spouse, and by deep thinking con- 
verted it into a perpetual invocation 
to the Great Mysteries. That this 
might be done the more effectually, 
she retraced her warrior's trail, found 
the stark bodies of the slain, and 
carved their images, one on either 
end of the bowl, taking care to show 
that the heads were scalped. There- 
by and through orisons long and 
deep she caught the shades of the 
slain enemies, and lodged them for- 
ever in the material of the utensil. 
Thus it was finished ; and when done it was a trophy in the abo- 
riginal sense — an embodiment of the qualities which had before 
animated the alien warriors. Thenceforward her spouse was 
served from this mystical bowl, which ever imparted to him 
anew the vitality and vigor and bravery of the two bold spies 
slain by his hand, and gave him perpetual victory over the hated 
Sioux. From this vessel he ate until his death ; then the widow 
and afterward her daughter and granddaughter retained it in the 
family, that they might forever have dominion over the Sioux. 
Now they hesitated much to let it go out of their hands, lest the 
power of the family should be lost, and lest the old-time enemy 
should arise and do them injury. The custodian consented to 
part with the heirloom fetish only on the assurance of the sha- 
man that the invocation had already done its work, coupled with 
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the practical declaration from the interpreter and others that the 
enemy's tribe were now so reduced and so far away as to preclude 
further danger. Even the mixed-blood interpreter dwelt on the 
evident fidelit}' of the history and the inherent corroboration 
found in the fact that the bowl had been mysteriously preserved 
from loss or destruction, or even the slightest injury, for more 
than a hundred years ; and he especially called attention to the 
facial characteristics which were of the Sioux and not of the 
Muskwaki, to the eyes closed and dead, and especially to the 
scalped heads of the effigies at either end of the bowl. 

To the Indian mystic this simple utensil is fraught with a mys- 
terious potentiality rendering it an object of veneration, almost 
of worship ; to the Caucasian student it is a pregnant record of 
primitive industry and primitive faith. 



NOTES AND NEWS 

Languages of Argentina. — Publications on South Ameri- 
can Indian languages are not very numerous, and hence the 
American Anthropologist is always glad to notify its readers when- 
ever special activity is manifested in that field. Mr Samuel A. 
Lafone-Quevedo is one of the busy men in that line, most of his' 
researches having appeared in the transactions of the Argentina 
scientific bodies. In 1897 he published a good-sized octavo vol- 
ume on the Abiponian language, spoken by the Abipon Indians, 
who during the course of two centuries appear at many differ- 
ent places, as they were wandering along the main rivers of the 
Gran Chaco. Lafone's publication is founded on the writings 
(1) of the well-known Jesuit missionary, Dobrizhoffer, who was 
the first to study them, and embodied his observations in a Latin 
report, u de Abiponibus," after the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury; (2) of the padre J. Brigniel, S. J. ; (3) upon the sketches 
contained in A. d'Orbigny, Azara, Barcena, Techo, Lozana, Jolis, 
etc. After an ethnographic introduction of 59 pages, the author 
presents the Abipon morphology in all its details, which shows 
its language to be rich in grammatic forms. The noun appears 
to have special forms for the feminine gender, and the plurals 
are formed from the singulars in many different ways. The in- 
flection of the verb is effected by pronominal prefixes, There 



